
































THE 


PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


OTWAY. 








NO. 37.] SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1818. (Vou. II. 
—— mee een ne 
MILESIA—Or the Force of Nature. 


( Concluded.) 
SELMOUR at length arrived in 


the most visible perturbation: he in- 
quired for his father. ‘ He is in the 
garden,” replied Milesia; ‘but what 
have you done in my behalf; I am still 
dosely guarded; have you apprised 
my father of my danger?” “ Alas !” 
replied Selmour, “ he is too ill to suc- 
cour you, and I am equally powerless ; 
forhow can I act against a parent? Oh, 
Milesia, love and duty tear my heart 
with indescribable pangs. See here is 
aletter from my aunt; a most dread- 
ful calamity has befallen our house, the 
just retribution of heaven. My only 
sister, young and lovely as yourself, 
who has lived with her from infancy, 
has been seduced by the arts of a base 
villain, and has tarnished the honour 
of her family forever.” “I feel the 








extent of your misfortune,” said Mile- 
ia; “but perhaps this event may cause 
arevolution in the mind of your mis- 
guided parent; give me the letter, I 
beseech you, and retire; while he es 
tuses it I will make an appeal to his 
felings, that I think, under such cir- 
cumstances, he cannot resist.” De- 
lighted at her presence of mind, Sel- 
Mour instantly complied with her re- 
quest, and retreated into another apart- 
ment. When Fremore entered, and 
perceived a letter in the hand of his 
Piisoner, he started, and eagerly de- 
manded to know from whom she had 
Keceived it. ‘ From your son, sir,” 





said she : “ it contains unpleasant news, 
and his own distress is too great to ad- 
mit of his delivering it to you himself.” 
With these words she presented the 
letter, and fixed her eyes on him, with 
a look that seemed to pierce his heart. 
Fremore, on reading the letter, was 
struck. with horror ; his colour changed; 
his lips quivered, and he sunk into a 
chair, overcome with the most poignant 
anguish. Milesia approached ;. she took 
him by the hand; it was cold as ice. 
“ Wretched man!” said she, “I see 
that nature works within you;” then 
falling at his feet, she added, “ Fre- 
more, behold your unfortunate victim; 
think what you now suffer, for the fate 
of your own child is felt by my misera- 
ble parent ; your despair, your anguish, 
is equalled by his. A father yourself, 
surely you can commiserate the pangs 
of a fellow sufferer.” Confounded and 
awed by the seraphic dignity of her 
manner, he regarded her, for a moment, 
in silence ; but his sentiments had un- 
dergone an instantaneous revolution, 
and bursting into tears, he threw his 
arms round Milesia, exclaiming, “ An- 
gelic girl! your innocence shall triumph, 
Yes, I am a father, and, although an 
unworthy one, this lesson of adversity 
shall not be an unprofitable one ; hence- 
forth you shall indeed be my daughter.” 
At this moment Selmour rushed into 
the room; he threw himself on his 
knees beside Milesia. ‘ Confirm that 
promise, dear, dear father,” he cried ; 
*‘ and bless your son with the amiable 
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object of his choice.” “ Is it possible !” 
ejaculated Fremore, regarding them 
both with astonishment. The blushes, 
and agitated looks of Milesia, declared 
that the proposal was not disagreeable 
to her, and he, without hesitation, join- 
ed their hands. Their grateful emo- 
tions amply repaid him for thus mak- 
ing the sacrifice of an unworthy pas- 
sion; he besought the forgiveness of 
the injured Milesia, and Selmour, in 
return, asked pardon of his father, for 
a stratagem which love and filial solici- 
tude had urged him to employ. “ My 
sister,” said he, ** is safe and virtuous; 
but, oh! my father, you have proved 
the force of nature, and will not now, | 
am sure, retract; the generous Milesia 
will never disgrace us by revealing what 
has passed, and your honour is secure 
in the hands of your faithful and affec- 
tionate children.” Fremore, though 
taken thus by surprise, was happy that 
the affair was likely to terminate so 
well; he embraced the young couple, 


and instantly ordering his carriage, con- 
ducted the sisters, with the happy Sel- 


mour, to the cottage of Jerome. The 
old man received his children with de- 
light ; and the happy intelligence of his 
darling Milesia’s good fortune seemed 
to reanimate him. He recovered from 
his illness in time to witness the union 
of the young lovers, and bestow on 
them his benediction. Fremore, ab- 
juring his errors, returned to his wife ; 
and passed the remainder of his days in 
domestic harmony: and, as. an act of 
justice, made an ample provision for 
the worthy Jerome and his family. 


—2o— 


For the Parlour Companion. 


TO ADELAIDE. 
Say, courteous fair, with flattering tongue; 
Hast never known the sleep of thought ; 
Has languor o’er thy mind ne’er flung 
The torpor apathy has brought, 
And thy neglected harp unstrung, 
Forgot the every tone ’twas taught ? 


My lazy muse, I must confess, 
Without excitative will slumber, 

For when no sorrows shall oppress, 
Nor joys elate, nor cares encumber, 

She lacks some object to address, 
Some subject for her waking number. 
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But, ah! what cannot woman’s praise 
To life and energy invite ; 
What spirit that it cannot raise 
From lowly gioom to happy height ; 
And, ah! what minstrel’s proudest lays, 
Would not her list’ning smile requite ?} 


Some seem to censure praises, fain 
To blame the self-conceit they feed ; 

Where’s he that’s dead to joy or pain? 
Such from all vanity are freed, 

For there neglect is shewn in vain, 
And flattery’s lost on them indeed. 


EvseEsive, 


a 


CHEERFULNESS. 


Man is not always disposed to be 
gay ; and yet if he be not yoked toaya. 
rice or ambition, or coupled to inordi. 
nate affections, he will be always ina 
capacity to be cheerful and contented, 
and that is more than half the business; 
he will go through life with a playful 
ness that will conduct him safe through 
all its common circumstances and inci. 
dents, without suffering much annoy. 
ance himself, and without giving much 
offence to his neighbours. Gaiety, 
cheerfulness, and good humour, are th 
emanations of a good heart, and ar 
blessings to the owner of much mor 
real value than all the gifts of fortune; 
they are derived from the Author d 
all good, and pervade every corner of 
the honest heart; from these eman 
tions issue love and charity, and extend 
the enlarging circles of benevolence; 
how valuable gifts they are the Good § 
only know: how dreary and comfor: § 
less it is to be without them is felt every 
day by the Bad. The love of gain, th 
desires of revenge, the plagues of envy, 
are so many blights that nip and de- 
stroy these fair flowers of the huma 
breast. A mind at ease is the prope! 
ground for the shoots of wit and fancy 
to spring up and flourish; and nothing 
absolutely destroys the cheerfulness 
the heart and understanding but cor 
scious guilt or depravity ; not even vex 
ation or disappointments can long talt 
root; they are sure to be grubbed 4 
by the force of philosophy, or to hart 
their stems cut short by good humov! 





which never fails to leave the mind in 
possession of that truth which satisfts 
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and reconciles us to the vicissitudes of 
the human life ; that truth which is con- 
stantly the same, though disturbed at 
times by the wickedness of mankind, 
but which survives, remains, convinces, 
and overcomes ; or, as the scripture 
beautifully expresses it, ** conquereth, 
and liveth forever.” 

There does not appear to be any 
just reason, because perfect and unin- 
terrupted happiness cannot be looked 
for, that we should surrender the many 
blessings portioned out to us by Provi- 
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dence, and prefer the load of gloom 
and discontent that would never be 
heaped upon us without our own con- 
seat. A good heart always possesses 
within itself three principles of genuine 
happiness ; Love, Charity, and Tem- 
perance 3 and out of these grow kind- 
ness, complacency, and good nature, 
pity, candour, honesty, health of body, 
and peace of mind, and indeed they 
spread into numerous lesser ramifica- 
tions, which constitute what may be 
justly called the agreeable things of life, 
and which are pleasant, grateful, and 
delightful to the mind. Love includes 
the adoration of the Deity, the respect 
and regard for our neighbour, and the 
interest we take in his happiness. Cha- 
rity, the promptness to give, and the 
readiness to forgive; sensations that 
even the cold wisdom of prudence can- 
not suppress without a sigh from the 
heart; the desire to wipe off the stains 
of calumny from the innocent sufferer, 
or to moderate the pangs of the suffer- 
ing guilty ; to soften envy, disarm ma- 
lice, and shelter the unfortunate. And 
Temperance prevents the diseases of the 
imagination, and is the humble and fru- 
gal housewife of health to those happy 
lew who choose domestic employments. 
For the Parlour Companion, 
ON TIME. 


How swift the minutes fly away— 
How soon the hours are gone ; 

What mortal power can delay 
Their as they roll on. 

What chances—what vicissitudes, 
Hang ona single day; 








Yet foolish man extends his views, 
To objects far away. 

Regardless of the present time, 
He dreams of years to come, 

And boasting of his strength and prime, 
His thoughts forever roam. 


abies 
SUSPICION. 

A suspicious mind is always base 
and corrupt. Its vigilance is in propor- 
tion to the depravity from which it pro- 
ceeds. ‘The candid, the charitable, and 
the upright, seldom have the least tinc- 
ture of this mean passion ; but, on the 
contrary, despise it, as equally.trouble- 
some to their repose, and derogatory to 
their character. And with just reason 
they may; for what prompts suspicion? 
A consciousness that were we in the si- 
tuation of the person we suspect, we 
should be guilty of all we impute to 
him; that we should indulge in the vi- 
ces, or give way to the temptations 
which are thrown in his way either by 
accident or choice. This is no very ho- 
nourable acknowledgment, but it is evi- 
dently made, when a person doubts the 
purity of the motives or actions of 
others, or questions their integrity, 
without the clearest convicticn. Sus- 
picion not only injures, but frequently 
ruins the character on which it is fixed, 
however unjustly. When suspicions, 
which no circumspection can remove, 
sully the untainted character, in spite 
of better reasons it naturally yields to its 
fate; and soon either becomes tinctured 
with the hue in which it has been so 
uncharitably dipped, or lost in the apa- 
thy of indifference. — 

RG BR me 
For the Parlour Companion. 


To a young Lady, whose eyes met the Author’s at 
Church. 





Ah! could I but trust the dear witcheries borne 
In the fiight of that glance to my heart, 

It might cease to vibrate to adversity’s moan, 
From the sorrows of loneliness part : 

But no—from a thousand such promising eyes, 

Have I shelter’d a falsehood, in lovely disguise ! 


Yet, ah! I could scarcely discard the desire, 
Of believing it faithful, as soft ; 

When it temptingly came on its pinions of fire ; 
But my faith has been sicken’d so oft, 

That never again from such promising eyes, 


Will I shelter a falsehood in loyely disguise. 
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I knew when you were at such pains to conceal, 
By your bonnet, their timid request; >» 

They hinted of more than you felt, or'should feel, 
In plausible sanctity drest : 

Whilst I swore ne’er again from such promising 

eyes, 

To shelter a falsehood, in lovely disguise. 

And he who but scans the finesse of your sex, 
Will from sorrowful lessons believe, 

The language which amorous languishment decks, 
Is always design’d to deceive : 

And never from woman’s too promising eyes, 

Will he shelter a falsehood in lovely disguise. 


MM‘ Donald Clarke. 
Aug. 30, 1818. 
cats ¢ ie 


THE GATHERER.—No. 5. 


, i 
“* Tam but a gatherer, and dealer in other men’s 


stuffs.” 


In the pursuit of sources wherefrom to contri- 
bute to a variety which might enliven our num- 
ber, we have been conducted by good fortune to 
the works of the gallant and elegant Thomas Ca- 
rew, an English poet, of the seventeenth century, 
and a distinguished courtier in the reign of the 
accomplished Charles I. This writer died, after 
a gay and careless life of fifty years, in 1639, 
deeply impressed with religious sentiments. His 
works which survive him consist chiefly in fugi- 
tive poetry. His abilities and performances were 
extravagantly applauded by Ben Jonson, sir Wil- 
jiam Davenant, and other poets of that period : 
but itredounds more to his honour that he asso- 
ciated with the illustrious earl of Clarendon, who 
commends highly his amiable qualities, and. his 
talents for light and amorous poetry ; in which 
he undoubtedly displays elegance and fancy rare- 
ly equalled, We quote the following as a speci- 
men of his manner, and also for the special bene- 
fit of our young readers of both sexes. Such ad- 
vice coming from an individual who was renown- 
ed for gallantry, is surely worth attention. Our 
author, with respect to the ladies particularily, 
seems to think with another poet, that “ Pity 
melts the soul to love :” 


Conquest by Flight. 
Ladies ! fly from love’s smooth tale : 
Oaths steep’d in tears do oft prevail ; 
Grief is infectious, and the air 
inflam’d with sighs, will blast the fair : 
Then stop your ears when lover’s cry, 
Lest yourself weep, when no soft eye 
Shall with sorrowing tear repay 
That pity which you cast away. 
Young men fly! when beauty darts > 
Amorous glances at your hearts ; 
The first mark gives the surer aim, 
And ladies’ looks have pow’r to maim : 
Now ’twixt their lips, now in their eyes, 
Wrapt in a smile, or kiss, love lies : 
Then fly betimes, for only they 
Conquer love that run away! 


After quoting however the dictates of prudence, 
we deem ourselves in pity bound to favour the 
languishing Strephon’s of our age, and to warn 


| 
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| such beauteous fair ones as are cold and cruel be. 


yond that interdiction, in the words of the same 
writer, who will be found an able advocate on any 
side. 

** Those curious locks so aptly twin’d, 

* Whose ev’ry hair a soul doth bind, 

*¢ Will change their auburn hue, ‘and grow 

s¢ White, and cold as winter’s snow. 

«« That eye which now is Cupid’s nest, 

** Will prove his grave, and all the rest 

‘¢ Will follow; in the cheek, chin, nose, 

* Nor lilly shall be found, nor rose. 

‘¢ And what will then become of all 

** Those whom you now your servants call? 
* Like swallows, when their summer’s done, 
‘ They'll fly and seek some other sun.” 


Jesting. 


- © Jesting,” says Lobbotius, and this Lobbotius 
was a philosopher, “is an ebullition of one of the 
pleasures of the imagination, or an indulgence of 
the fancy tickled with the feathers. of absurdity 
and folly, or prompted by a quick apprehension 
of the ridiculous, that dissipates itself in a sportive 
humour, partaking of the characters of wit and 
nonsense, and concealing the sting of satire.” } 
sometimes, however, stings to the very quick, 
but the wound is not mortal; on the point of the 
arrow is the balm of wisdom, which frequently 
heals as soon as the hurt is received, and the pa. 
tient: on whom this wound is inflicted, is always 
the better for it; at any rate he is not likely to 
be ‘stung twice in the same place. There are, 
however, a species of jests which, proceeding 
from the foul imaginations of the wasps and hor. 
nets of society, who are full of venom and fondof 
mischief and distress, by their malignity embitter 
worth, and poison the health of labour and merit, 
To jest safely, a man must put ona kind of fool’s 
cap, which entitles him to pass through the crowd 
unmolested. This cap, adorned as it is with fea- 
thers and trinkling bells, is a fine appendage toa 
man, and the instant he puts it on, he can toss and 
noddle his sconce about with as much conse- 
quence as a Mandarin. The man who can jest 
on his own subject, on his cares, disappointments, 
and inconveniences, and who is happy enough to 
be able to jest other people out of theirs, wears 
this cap to advantage ; he may be said to be arm- 
ed cap-d-pee against the calumnies and injuries of 
the world.—He is in truth a real benefactor to s0- 
ciety at large. 

Jesting, the true use of which is to correct those 
foibles which graver maxims can never reach, to 
effect its purpose, pay gives something, and 
frequently one half in earnest. The Latin, word 
for jests sales, according to Gratian, shows that 
they carry a salt along with them; but indeed, 
saldoes not mean only salt, but pleasantness, mer- 


j|ry conceits in words, and wisdom. It is not the 


mere stuff called chit chat by the English, and 
slidder sladder by the Danes, that will serve the 
purpose of the jester; jesting, on the contrary, 


}j should consist in a poignant and ready satire, con 


veying truth with as little offence as possible, 
though with all the skill and force of ‘apparent 








carelessness and inconsequence. 











